THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

facture of the "diabolical liquor" or by laying so severe
an impost upon it that it would be placed entirely beyond
"the reach of the vulgar,7'

Quite apart from murder and other crimes, legislators
should  soberly reflect  upon  the pernicious  consequence
of gin-drinking "to the health, the strength, and the very
being of numbers of his Majesty's most useful subjects.
. . . What must become of the infant who is conceived in
gin? with the poisonous distillations of which it is nourished
both in the womb and at the breast.   Are these wretched
infants (if such can be supposed capable of arriving at the
age of maturity) to become our future sailors, and our
future grenadiers?  Is it by the labour of such as these, that
all the emoluments of peace are to be procured us, and
all the dangers of war averted from us? 'What could an
Edward or a Henry, a Marlborough or a Cumberland,
effect with an army of such wretches ?   Doth not this pol-
luted source, instead of producing servants for the husband-
man, or artificer; instead of providing recruits for the sea
or the field, promise only to fill alms-houses and hospitals,
and to infect the streets with stench and diseases?"   If
these considerations make no appeal, he adds with grim
humour, there is one unanswerable reason for the suppres-
sion of the vice; and that is "the loss of our gin-drinkers:
Since, should the drinking this poison be continued in its
present height during the next twenty years, there will, by
that time, be very few of the common people left to drink
it."   Well might Fielding make this prophecy; for the
hundred thousand who lived upon gin comprised nearly a
seventh of the entire population of the metropolis.

The breeding-place of the most eminent highwaymen he
finds in the gambling-houses. Easy of access, they are
frequented by all classes. A young gentleman perhaps is
there bubbled out of his money, and in attempts to retrieve
himself is lured on until he loses his estate. In desperation
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